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The Humanities After the War 


By H. McCasg, S. J. 
President, Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Missouri 


Who first coined the happy phrase, “the Republic 
of Letters,” I have never settled to my satisfaction. 
Certainly it antedates Addison, who is at times credited 
with its origination (Dialogue on Ancient Medals, i, 19), 
though he may have launched it in English, deriving 
it no doubt from France where the periodical, Nouvelles 
de la République des Lettres, prospered during his life- 
time. Whatever its origin, the phrase is felicitous in 
any language, particularly in its original Latin, res 
publica litteraria, which was in international use cer- 
tainly among Jesuit men of letters and their contem- 
poraries in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; 
perhaps someone can tell us of an ancient use of the 
phrase in the language of Rome. The compounded 
substantive res publica is hardly to be translated trium- 
phantly. The adjective litteraria serves to distinguish 
this res publica, we may suppose, from, first of all, the 
res publica scientifica, as well as from the res publica 
politica, militaris, religiosa, and socialis, and others. At 
any rate, it gives a fine name to that fine thing which 
we wish to defend. It is no mean enterprise to defend 
the Republic of Letters. 

‘A modern equivalent of the phrase is the term 
humanities, at least when used in a limited sense. For 
we use it broadly also, to cover the group of subjects 
traditionally taught in the liberal arts college, apart 
from the sciences, e.g., history, philosophy, religion, and 
of course literature. It can be legitimately limited to 
literature; indeed, one may say that literature is above 
all the others the humane preoccupation of men. This 
is true because literature is humanity expressing itself, 
human communication; and through its communication 
all human things find expression and produce their effect. 

This being true — literature, letters, the humanities, 
being thus pre-eminent in cultivated human living — it 
is appalling to realize (and we had better do so in time) 
that the humanities are in mortal danger among us 
today. 

Many of you will have read in the American Magazine 
for December, 1942, a vigorous article by Harry Hopkins, 
described in the caption as ‘the President’s right-hand 
man,’ in which, midway in two grim-lipped paragraphs 
on education now, he drops the sentence: “I see no 


Teason for wasting time on what today are non-essen-— 


tials, such as Chaucer and Latin.” And last Monday’s 
Star (November 30) carried an account of a speech 
by Maury Maverick, from deep in the heart of Texas, 
representing the thought of the War Production Board, 
in which he said that all education “that does not con- 
tribute physically and spiritually to winning the war” 
should be dispensed with for the duration; and there 


can be little doubt that he had our field in mind. 
Without spending ourselves in remonstrating that, after 
all, it could be shown that Chaucer and Latin have 
contributed some of the fine spiritual quality that is 
today winning the war for us — I recall that, during 
the first World War, Ambassador Walter Hines Page 
climaxed a speech in London with the words, “We are 
fighting for Shakespeare!”’ — let us accept the fact that 
the res publica litteraria in the schools faces temporary 
suspension so that other more immediately useful sub- 
jects may be taught; and let us accept this fact with 
full loyalty, for the duration. But let us not forget 
that this unwelcome, however necessary, fact has been 
preceded for some years by a general tendency to 
minimize the humanities in American education. And 
let us understand that this general tendency plus the 
wartime blackout of humane studies means more than 
a temporary suspension unless we do something about 
it. 

What shall we do? 

First of all, I would say, let us examine our con- 
sciences as those of consecrated custodians of the res 
publica litteraria. How have we hitherto guarded and 
dispensed our sacred deposit of the ages? This drives us 
back to fundamental principles. 

The humanities suppose a humanism. The humanism 
they suppose is a concept, first, of what man is; and 
second, of what all his relationships are: with himself, 
with other men, with various elements in the world 
about him, with God, Creator and Lord of man and of. 
the world. If one knows nothing of all this, one is no 
humanist at all, and has no part in the humanities. 
If one has false or incomplete knowledge of this, one 
is a false or an incomplete humanist, and will inevitably 
betray the humanities. 

Omitting many details, let us say that the right 
humanist must conceive man as compounded of body 
and soul and endowed with a hierarchy of human 
powers which he uses in his destined quest of well- 
being in the world which God has given him, but not 
ending there. 

A hierarchy means order and control. In the hier- 
archy of human powers, intellect is supreme: animal 
rationale defines man; intellect enlightens will; to- 
gether they manage sensation, sensitive impulse, emotion, 
memory, imagination, in the quest of well-being. Guid- 
ing the quest, intelligence seeks truth; conscience seeks 
the good; taste seeks beauty. The cultivated man, 
guided by the equipment that is in him, pursues con- 
stantly this triple quest of well-being in truth, goodness, 
and beauty: verum, bonum, pulchrum. He seeks these 
in the res publica litteraria. To find them, he must 
understand correctly what he is; and this understanding 
will set him free. To guide him, to teach the humani- 
ties, we too must know and be right about what man 
is and what his quest is. Otherwise we are blind mouths. 
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If we fail here, we have promoted the first mortal danger 
that can beset the humanities. How can we help litera- 
ture to communicate all human things, unless we know 
what things are truly human? 


Stemming from this is a second mortal danger, touch- 
ing explicitly the quest of beauty in letters: the pulchrum 
litterarium. A closer examination and analysis of the 
foregoing than we can indulge in here would reveal 
that, when one’s humanism is correct, one need not 
worry about whether one (or the author one reads) 
is classic or romantic; indeed one may freely be classic 
at lunchtime and at dinnertime romantic; though nor- 
mally one will be largely the one or the other. Within 
the atmosphere of a correct humanism, this is purely 
a question of taste, of bent either towards the restraint 
of classicism or towards the freedom of romanticism. 

The mortal danger here to be pointed out is twofold: 
that of pseudo-classicism and that of pseudo-roman- 
ticism. False classicism, not satisfied with the restraint 
imposed from within man himself that begets beauty 
in his creative work, discards this in favor of restraint 
imposed from without, imposed by external rules. Re- 
call the idolatry of the Rules in much of neoclassic 
criticism, especially in the 18th century, and you will 
understand what I mean. The Rules meant moulds 
for casting, the assembly line, mass production, and 
monotony of beauty: false classicism. False romanticism, 
as it flourished in the 19th century, arose from a bad 
humanism preceding, that ignored man’s destiny and 
the hierarchy of human powers, abandoned connatural 
restraint, adopting instead of the freedom of true roman- 
ticism (Shakespeare) license, utter unrestraint, inhuman- 
ness. For the res publica litteraria both these falsehoods 
meant decay. We shall kill the humanities after the 
war if we share these falsehoods. 


A third mortal danger, stemming less visibly but 
none the less certainly from a faulty humanism, can 
appear, and has indeed appeared, in our methods of 
teaching. 

Literature is nothing if not an attempt at communica- 
tion. One man conceives, remembers, imagines, is affected, 
in a flash or flashes of beauty. He wants others to 
share this. His medium is the difficult one of words. 
Pigments, marble, are denied him. Symbols and their 
sounds remain: words. Words which, so chosen, so 
arranged, so conjoined, so wedded, so seized upon and 
woven into phrase, image, line, whole composition, he 
hopes will arouse in the whole being of his reader an 
experience nearly duplicating his own, and a glow of 
beauty like the one he treasures. It is our duty as 
teachers (and our value towards civilization is in this) 
to train our students to sensitivity to this communica- 
tion from the writer whose words are before them. 
He is sending; they are receiving. We must train 
them to delicate reception. 


To be brief, the chief treachery of the teaching 
world to the res publica litteraria has been a failure 
to teach properly. There has been an oversupply of 
those wishing to teach literature; there has been a 
great dearth of teachers of literature. This vocation 
demands a quality of soul and a technique, neither 
of which can be substituted for, no matter how sincere 
the attempt, by the Ph.D. degree or by a small soul, 
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with refuge taken in means made ends: the history 
of ideas, the scientific or philological method, or the 
historical-biographical method; whereas these valuable 
means should remain means to the end of the res 
publica litteraria. A small soul is ever a small soul; 
there is nothing miraculous in a Ph.D. degree; and 
when only these are present, nothing worthy will happen, 
nothing animated will occur in either teacher or student, 
Not thus is the contemplation of a masterpiece, major 
or minor, in any language made to produce communica- 
tion; not thus is sensitivity, receptivity, begotten in 
student. All these methods should be not the end 
of a quest but its beginning. The student has before 
him for contemplation words, words woven or welded 
into the shining integrity of a literary piece, at the 
cost of great pains to the writer. He strove hard to 
have them do this Work. How they do it is the first 
object of our study;.what his words are trying to do, 
is what we want to know, so that we may let them do 
it, by becoming receptive. Any or all the approaches 
we condemn when overdone or exclusively used, are 
helps to our true purpose; but they are not its ful- 
fillment. The task of the inexperienced student (and 
to an only slightly less extent of the experienced 
reader) is somewhat a process of decoding. One labors 
to release the power of woven words; its release is a 
flash not merely of intellectual illumination, but of 


beauty experienced in our whole being. What the 


teacher needs is a knowledge of what words can do, 
and how they work together, gained particularly from 
familiarity with their triumphant cooperation in the 
pages of great literature through the ages; and the 
ability to guide the student in experiencing the multi- 
farious powers and effects of words on the page before 
him. This trains him to receptivity of communication. 
This nullifies the mortal danger for the humanities 
that there is in wrong teaching. 


I cannot, especially in these times, omit a word 
on teaching composition. I pass over the high value 
of training in the fine translation of the classical 
masterpieces. I pass over the value of delicate recep- 
tivity in reading towards triumphant writing. I shall 
not even stop to scold grade-school and high-school 
teachers for not teaching grammar properly (I am not 
sure that I know how myself). I want only to say 
that any teacher who allows student composition to 
become a riotous and careless heaping up of badly 
organized words is guilty of high treason to the res 
publica litteraria. And to the res publica politica and 
the res publica militaris as well. Let me quote a mili- 
tary man, speaking in our present time of war: Lt. 
William Exton, Jr., of the Training Division of the 
United States Navy, speaking before the National 
Catholic Educational Association in Chicago last April. 
He is telling these educators what the Navy wants in 
candidates; several things, but one very earnestly: “We 
want men who express themselves clearly and succinctly 
and who understand clear and precise and succinct 
English. There is not and never has been a substitute 
for incisive thought. That is the most- important thing 
of all.” This holds for time of peace, too. And we 
need the warning. The various contests, short-story, 
essay, verse, popularly conducted by some of our abler 
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magazines, are too often won by students palpably 
incapable of satisfying the forthright requirement of 
the United States Navy. Nor are the teachers of the 
classical languages to suppose that this concerns only 
teachers of English; it concerns themselves, vitally. 
We work together in these things. 

I have had time to touch but briefly on some points 
that I would have you persuaded are tremendously 
important for the future of civilization in America, 
which depends so much on the humanities. We yield 
momentarily to the necessities of war. But we shall 
rise again. Our resurrection, however, must not be a 
mere resumption of former ways. The dangers I have 
unfolded were attacking the res publica litteraria in our 
land long before Pearl Harbor. Our pre-Pearl Harbor 
tactics will never save the humanities. We have a 
sacred duty, knowing what the humanities mean to 
America, to understand our task better and to fulfil our 
mission more effectively and more greatly. 


The Element of Surprise in Greek Drama 


By Patrick A. Sunivan, S.J. 
Weston College 


A practical story or description is still the best peda- 
gogical method in the classroom. Where a theoretical 
discussion will fail to convince, a practical explanation 
will hit the target. The distinction between the modern 
use of surprise or suspense and the deliberate omission 
of it in Greek drama is a tremendously important point. 
It must be clearly understood by the student before 
drama is appreciated. 

The following two practical explanations have been 
successfully used in the classroom. Tell the students 
that they are to imagine that they are looking through 
a window at a person walking toward the edge of a 
cliff. They see him move unhesitatingly to his doom. 
They know he doesn’t realize that a disastrous fall 
awaits him. They want to save him, to call out to him 
to stop him, but they can’t, because they cannot be 
heard through the closed window. Even as they watch 
he reaches the edge of the cliff, tries to stop, totters, 
slips, and falls to certain doom. After all, that is what 
the Greek play accomplishes by suppressing the ele- 
ment of surprise. The audience knows what is going to 
happen to the hero. They see him approach his catas 
trophe, they want to help him but cannot. The emotional 
appeal of every scene is intensified a hundredfold be- 
cause the audience cannot for a moment lose sight of 
his steady approach to death. The moderns keep the 
element of surprise, and the audience does not see the 
hero approach the edge of the cliff. Hence much of the 
pathos is lost. 

Or, better still, there is the other imaginative story 
to show how pathos can color a whole play because 
of the absence of surprise in it. Let the students imagine 
that the mother of one of their number has just died. 
They know it and the teacher knows it. Only the boy 
involved is ignorant of it. He, still unaware of it, is 
smiling and happy. To those who know of the rude 
awakening that is about to flood his soul with sorrow, 
there is pathos in his smile that can scarcely be endured. 
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They know that the teacher must soon tell him of his 
great loss, and they await with a fearful anxiety the 
final revelation. How will the teacher break the news? 
Will the boy take it courageously? Anxiety, fear, sym- 
pathy, and grief for their friend, flavor every moment 
of the day. They cannot but look with anxiety to the 
final shocking revelation. And when it comes and the 
youngster accepts it with noble resignation, the relief 
and peace that fills the soul of everyone in the class 
more than make up for the long anxious hours of the 
day. This is but another example of the effect of the 
Greek play on the audience. Without this knowledge 
of what is going to happen in the play the audience 
loses much of the real emotional thrills that can be 
theirs. 


These are but two ways of driving home to a student 
the distinction between the Greek and modern views 
of the element of surprise. Few will deny that the 
Greeks have something there. In fact, now that I think 
it over, they certainly have something. I wonder why 


the moderns turned away from this aspect of Greek 
drama? 


Catholic Classical Association of Greater New York 


A joint meeting with the New York Classical Club was held 
at Barnard College, Feb. 6, 1943. It was announced that the 
annual prize examinations in Cicero and Virgil, respectively, 
for students in member high schools and academies would be 
held April 10. Professor Lloyd B. Holsapple, of Manhattanville 
College, requested information regarding books on Christian 
Latin for the exhibit to be held in connection with the final 
meeting. The principal address of the day, “A Greek Romance,” 
was given by Professor Elizabeth H. Haight, of Vassar College. 
Other speakers were Bro. Alban, F.S.C., of Manhattan College, 
President of the Association, Dr. Robert B. Chastney, and 
Professor Ernst Riess. 


The final meeting of the a year was held April 17, 
1943. The address of welcome was given by Sr. Miriam, S.C., 
Principal of Cathedral Girls High School. The other speakers 
of the day were Dr. P. J. Downing, of Fordham University, 
on “The Pagan Classics in the Catholic Secondary School,” and 
Rev. Dr. Joseph P. Christopher, of Immaculate Conception 
Seminary, Darlington, N. J., on “The Traditional Attitude of 
the Church toward the Pagan Learning.” A preliminary report 
on the annual Latin Prize Examination for member high 
schools was given by Bro. Albert Paul, F.S.C. An exhibition 
of books on Ecclesiastical Latin was arranged by a committee 
under the direction of Prof. Lloyd B. Holsapple, of Man- 
hattanville College. 

The following officials were elected for the coming year: 
President, Mother M. Antonia, 0.9.U., Ursuline Academy, New 
York City; Vice-President, Rev. Dr. Rudolph Arbesmann, OS.A., 
Fordham University; Secretary, Miss K. Genevieve McGovern, 
College of New Rochelle; Treasurer, Prof. Lloyd B. Holsapple, 
Manhattanville College. 


Carrying On Hopefully! 

We are having our full share of troubles here and 
shall be offering for ’43-’44 a rather reduced program, 
but at any event we shall be carrying on hopefully. 
The classics are bound to have their ups and downs; 
you remember how the universities of France, especially 
Paris, threw out Latin in the 13th century in favor of 
the new science that would settle all problems, Logic! 
Things looked very dark, but faithful souls carried 
on the tradition, and lo! presently the Classical Renais- 
sance! Setbacks are hard on those in whose periods 
they fall, but magna est veritas et praevalebit—W. H. A. 
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Editorial 

As we are putting the finishing touches to the current 
volume of THe CuassicAL BULLETIN, we are deeply ap- 
prehensive about the future of classical education in 
this country. Will Latin and Greek in high school and 
college survive the war? When so much else is crushed 
by the engines of war, have Latin and Greek any 
chance to escape unhurt? Questions such as these must 
cause uneasiness even to the most optimistic teacher 
of the classics; for time of war even the most 
optimistic must expect the unexpected. But worse than 
the ravages of war are the aims and efforts of certain 
educational groups and associations which, for a long 
period of time, have frankly avowed their hostility to 
the classics. It is these groups and associations that 
expect to profit by the war with its unavoidable re- 
strictions. Readjustments of the curriculum enforced 
by the Government ‘for the duration’ will, it is feared, 
under their sinister machinations, be turned into per- 
manent institutions. The outlook, under the circum- 
stances, is dreary. 

But be this as it may, it seems more to the point 
to ask ourselves what we are determined to do, suppos- 
ing the turmoil after the war leaves us in possession 
of the field. To us Latin and Greek are the chief in- 
strument of liberal education. What we need, therefore, 
is to learn the lesson which it has taken a war to teach 
us — the lesson that without liberal education a nation 
is headed for chaos — and, in consequence, to resolve 
so to teach Latin and Greek after the war that a 
decided swingback to liberal education becomes a mat- 
ter of course. 

In saying this, we are not minimizing the contribution 
which other branches of study are capable of making 
to an education that deserves to be styled liberal; 
much less are we unmindful of the laudable efforts 
towards this result that have been made, in the past, 
in not a few classical institutions. But what needs to 
be insisted upon is that the vast American public is 
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not impressed with the fact that Latin and Greek 
as efficient moulders of liberal culture have a virtue 
singularly proper to them. And, unfortunately, the 
blame for this unhappy state of affairs must, to a 
large extent, be laid at our own doors. Here is where 
a candid mea culpa is in order. Owing to mistaken 
aims and faulty methods we have not, speaking gen- 
erally, allowed Latin and Greek to exert their full 
influence on the culture of this land. It is not the 
student who knows a multiplicity of things about the 
Greeks and the Romans that is lastingly . benefitted 
by his classical education, but he only whose mind 
and heart are disciplined by a rigorous application 
both to the languages and the literatures of the ancients. 
Any methods which do not aim at this great objective 
—no matter how ‘interest-creating’ they may be—are 
not only useless but positively harmful to the classics 
and to liberal education. 


This year’s ‘Aquinas Lecture,’ sponsored by the Aris- 
totelian Society of Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, was given by Professor Werner Jaeger, of 
Harvard University. If one is somewhat surprised to 
see St. Thomas Aquinas, the dominant figure in the 
philosophy and theology of the Middle Ages, bracketed 
with the old pagan classics, the surprise melts away when 
one reflects that to Aquinas Aristotle was Philosophus, 
The Philosopher. And as to Humanism, did not Aris- 
totle stand mid-stream in the development of that 
cultural ideal of the Greeks by which we live and 
breathe, to a large extent, at this very day? A classical 
scholar such as Professor Jaeger, who has looked deep 
into the problem and history of Humanism in general 
and into Greek philosophy in particular, was therefore 
well qualified to show the vital connection between 
Aquinas and the classics. 

The first part of the lecture dealt with the humanistic 
aspect of St. Thomas’ philosophy and the revival of 
Aristotle in the high Middle Ages of which it is the 
most powerful manifestation. In the second part this 
revival was visualized as a link in the chain of classical 
revivals which connect the cultural life and ideals of 
classical antiquity with the present age. Here the 
speaker tried to determine the individual character of 
the Renaissance of St. Thomas’ time by contrasting it 
with those that preceded or followed it. 

In the third part of his lecture Professor Jaeger 
discussed a question which is essential for the historical 
understanding not only of St. Thomas’ position but 
also of the nature of Humanism in general — the ques- 
tion whether the theocentric conception of man and the 
world, which is characteristic of St. Thomas’ philosophy, 
is due only to his Christian faith or is also derived — 
in its rational aspect — from the great humanistic 
tradition of classical antiquity. The author stated that 
the answer to this question depends on how you think 
of the function of classical Greek philosophy, especially 
that of Plato and Aristotle, in the development of the 
ancient cultural ideal. To Professor Jaeger, Greek phil- 
osophical theology is the mother of all rational theology 
and is indissolubly connected with the great Hellenic 
discussion of the nature of human life and culture 
from which all Humanism ultimately originated. 
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Professor Jaeger’s lecture will be published in the 
early summer, under the title of “Humanism and 
Theology,” by the Marquette University Press. 


In its three years of existence the Catholic Classical 
Association of Greater New York has enrolled delegates 
of 23 colleges and seminaries and 105 high schools and 
academies in the New York area. The active individual 
membership list now totals 280. Crescat et floreat. 


Classical literature has had a decisive influence upon 
our Western civilization, and that is one reason for 
teaching it in high school and college. But no less 
decisive, especially since the Renaissance, has been the 
effect of classical art upon the architecture, the sculp- 
ture, the painting, and the minor crafts, of Europe and 
America. The majority of our public buildings, for in- 
stance, is classical in inspiration. For the student fa- 
miliar with even the rudiments of Greek and Roman 
architecture these structures have meaning and interest 
which are lost upon anyone not so acquainted. Might 
we not remember this obvious truth and, if necessary, 
enliven our teaching of the classics? 

The masterpieces of classical literature are instru- 
mental in forming a sound and discriminating taste, and 
that is another reason for studying them in high school 
and college. But the graphic, plastic, and architectural 
arts of Greece and Rome are not inferior to literature 
as embodiments of taste; in fact, they inculcate the 
canons of taste with a picturesqueness of force which no 
description in verse or prose can rival. If we would 
understand, to take an obvious example, how the ancients 
pictured pain with artistic effect, we must both see the 
Group of Laocoon and read Vergil’s episode. Looking 
at the Zeus of Phidias is like visiting the ancient studio 
and receiving instruction from the lips of the master. 
In England during the 18th and 19th centuries it was 
customary to round out one’s classical education with 
a ‘grand tour’ of the Continent. Appreciation of art was 
considered a gentleman’s attainment; and this was best 
secured, it was thought, by a study at close range of 
the works of art preserved in the Italian collections. 
Even Goethe admitted that the turning point in his 
artistic career came with his visit to the monuments 
and museums of Italy, or, as he put it, with his ‘Flucht 
nach Italien.’ Our American Schools of Classical Studies 
at Rome and Athens enforce the same lesson. Can we, 
then, soothe our conscience and utterly ignore ancient 
art in the classroom? 

We may have read the most vivid and accurate description, 
we may have pored over maps and plans and pictures, and yet 
the reality will burst on us like a revelation. Everyone who 
has been in the East will agree that a week of oriental travel 
rings out, with more than stereoscopic effect, the pictures of 
patriarchal life as given us in the Old Testament. And what is 
true of the Old Testament is true of history generally. To those 
who have been in Athens or Rome, the history of Greece or 
Italy becomes far more interesting; while, on the other hand, 
some knowledge of the history and literature enormously en- 
hances the interest of the scenes themselves. (Sir John Lubbock, 
The Pleasures of Life; Macmillan, 1893; p. 122.) 

To travel in Greece and Italy may be one of the 
‘pleasures of life’ for a gentleman of leisure; for the 
classical teacher a certain familiarity with the art of 
Greece and Rome is one of the necessities of life, one 
of the secrets of his success in teaching. 
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**tHow Archaeology Aids History” 


In an arresting article, entitled “How Archaeology 
Aids History” (The Yale Review; Summer 1942), Pro- 
fessor M. Rostovtzeff, of Yale University, traces briefly 
yet authoritatively the growth of modern Archaeology 
as one of the leading auxiliary sciences. He calls atten- 
tion to the “unique spectacle that was presented by the 
widespread archaeological exploration of our time, be- 
fore the war came to interrupt it.” “Thousands of spe- 
cialists, with linguistic, historical, and technical train- 
ing, old and young, men and women, were prospecting 
everywhere for promising sites, and then, with careful 
and systematic attack, uncovering the best of them.” 
To this remarkable rise of modern Archaeology we owe 
a substantial part of our knowledge of some of the oldest 
civilizations—‘even, in some cases, all that we know 
of them.’ Even the second and third millennia s.c. are 
beginning to give up some of their long-guarded secrets. 
More than that: “Even for the best-known periods in 
the history of Greece and Rome—those illuminated by 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and many other 
great writers for Greece; by Polybius, Livy, and other 
writers for Rome—even for these periods, Archaeology 
has given us additional basic facts and fundamental 
points of view.” 

The outlook is encouraging. “When peace returns, 
and the work, is taken up again, every turn of the spade 
on well-chosen sites will bring new facts to light that 
will open new vistas and pose new problems to the 
historian. It is his duty to register these facts, to co- 
ordinate them, to grasp their meaning, and out of them 
to build the lofty and well-balanced edifice which we call 
history. In several fields, both the accuracy and the 
excitement of his work now depend to a large extent 
upon the auxiliary science of Archaeology.” 

For a long time to come, therefore, the Near East 
will be one of the foci of classical research and ex- 
ploration. Not that the ‘classical’ lands are losing their 
hold on the archaeologist’s interest and imagination. 
But it was in Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, Ar- 
menia, and Palestine, that the most ancient civilizations, 
long before Homer’s day, met in head-on collisions and 
struggled for survival. Naturally, the result was a 
strange amalgam, strange and yet of great interest to 
ourselves, inasmuch as some of its ingredients can be 
found lingering even in classical times. Classical scholars 
have long since discarded the notion that the two great 
ancient civilizations were the autochthonous products 
of either the Greek or the Roman genius. In reality, 
neither is an ens sui generis, isolated from all foreign 
contact. 

The archaeologist has gone abroad on voyages of dis- 
covery. We cannot all of us join him in his adventure. 
But we can every one of us take a lively interest in his 
work. We are devoted to Greece and Rome as the seats 
of that culture which we are anxious to preserve; but 
without the aid of the modern archaeologist we cannot 
know what stuff that culture was made of. 


To my way of thinking, there cannot be in the nature 
of the case any such thing as a permanent translation; 
it is a work which will require constant re-doing.—W. H. 
Alexander, “Adaptative Translations of the Classics,” 
The Classical Journal, March, 1943; p. 339. 
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Reminiscences of the American School at Athens’ 


By JosepHine M. Harris 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Museum, 
Washington, D. C 

I am very happy to be with you this morning and 
to have the opportunity of telling you a few of my 
remembrances of the American School in Athens. This 
paper is not learned nor scholarly, nor does it deal with 
the facts and figures of archaeology, history, or any 
of the sciences. These things you may find in books. 
I would rather tell you a few of the little incidents, 
the odd happenings, and the amusing characteristics of 
people and country, things which contribute to an enjoy- 
able experience, and which remain in the memory long 
after all else has been forgotten. 

Perhaps it would be more pleasant if you became 
with me fellow members of the School and enjoyed the 
curriculum of the first year student. We shall pass over 
all the exigencies of European travel and start from 
the School itself. We were fortunate in possessing such 
living quarters as Loring Hall, the residence of the 
students. It was built by American hands and contains 
all the conveniences of home, especially hot and cold 
running water and those other little delights of modern 
sanitation which are usually not met with outside of 
the United States. We loved to travel in Greece but we 
were always glad to return to Loring Hall. 

The first few months in Greece we spent in travelling 
around the various places of archaeological interest. 
We rode in seven-passenger touring cars behind Greek 
drivers. My first driver was named Argyri, but as he 
pronounced the word, our ears had trouble understand- 
ing him, so we compromised and called him Hari-kiri. 
He was new at the business and rather terrified of the 
Americans, but he gradually recovered from this. He 
had one trait, however, which seems to be held in com- 
mon by all Greek chauffeurs. He loved to press the 
accelerator to the floor until we were going fast, and 
then to remove his foot, turn off the engine and coast 
until we almost came to a stop. It was all right going 
down hill, but a little odd on level ground, and certainly 
a little difficult when we came to a slight rise. I remem- 
ber one driver who loved to coast and did it so much 
on level ground that he drained the gas from the 
vacuum tank under the hood and the car would not 
start. It was necessary to syphon gas from the rear and 
to prime the vacuum tank. He had to do this three 
or four times but he never learned. He preferred to 
coast. 

Thebes was our first stop. We looked at the antiqui- 
ties but did not spend the night as the town-was a little 
too dirty. I remember Thebes not for Oedipus and his 
tragic story, not for the Seven Against Thebes, no, not 
even for Pindar, but for the loukoumades I ate there. 
They are a delicious confection somewhat like a pop- 
over, and are served hot and dripping with honey. 

From Thebes we proceeded to Chalkis and the never- 
ending wonder of the Euripus. We had an opportunity 
to try the force of its current. As we returned from a 
trip by boat to Aulis, the Euripus was against us and 
we could not land until it had turned. We travelled 
steadily north as far as Thermopylae and a little be- 
yond. It would take too long to tell all that we saw, 
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but we held the pass at Thermopylae in the rain and 
in the sun. Then we turned back to Plataea where the 
historians raged in battle all up and down the plain 
while the women wept and wailed on the walls; and at 
last we came to Delphi and the wild beauty of the 
rugged mountains. Here we met the director of the 
School who showed us the museum, even though some 
of the statues were on their heads in a little reorganiza- 
tion project, and who heard our reports on the various 
parts of the sacred enclosure. The crowning point in 
our stay at Delphi was the climb, in part straight up 
an almost sheer cliff, to the Corycian cave, sacred to 
Pan and where he still seems to dwell. 

We returned to Athens to rest and to prepare our 
reports for the next trip. We had set out the first time 
equipped for warm weather and it had rained. This 
time we were ready for rain and the sun shone, at least 
for the first week. Our second trip took us through 
the Peloponnesos. We saw the lovely mountains of 
Arcadia and climbed for hours up to Bassae where 
stands the lovely temple of Apollo so far from any 
habitation whatsoever. Sparta I remember well, for 
there I reported on the sanctuary of Artemis Ortheia, 
and in the reporting lost my pocketbook with all my 
possessions. It was recovered safely but only after 
I had worried, and had presided, like Ilithyia, though 
from a distance, at the birth of some little kids. 

After a week of sunshine we came to Nauplia in the 
rain, and were met by the resident professor of the 
School who was to show us the Argolid. He is a charm- 
ing person and has since become a good friend of mine, 
but at first sight he was rather formidable and we were 
all terrified. Because of the weather our schedule was 
changed, and I suddenly found myself called upon to 
give the first report. My site was Tiryns, and in my 
fear and trembling I led the group around the ruins 
at such a pace that we were all breathless, including 
the professor. 

Our last trip took us to Olympia and Corinth. Olymp- 
ia is a peaceful place; the whole atmosphere is serene 
and calm and quite befitting the dignity of the Father 
of gods and men. The sanctuary is quiet and shaded 
by many pine trees, and is definitely in contrast to the 
wild, awe-inspiring home of Apollo at Delphi. We 
spent several days at Olympia, studying the excavations 
and gazing in admiration at the Hermes of Praxiteles 
and the even more beautiful—to me—Nike of Paeonios. 

Thanksgiving, and a wonderful dinner, marked the 
end of our travelling. The winter months were spent 
in Athens and at lectures. Lectures are the same the 
world over so that we need only say that they were 
interesting and instructive. 

With the spring, excavations began, and I would like 
to tell you of a few that I saw and of those that were 
conducted under the supervision of the American School. 
In northern Greece, in the Chalcidice, is Olynthos which 
has been excavated under the direction of Dr. Robinson 
of Johns-Hopkins University. Olynthos was destroyed 
and razed to the ground by Philip in 348 B.c., and was 
never thereafter occupied. Because of this fact the re- 
mains brought to light at Olynthos are important and 
have contributed considerably to our knowledge of Hel- 
lenic Greece and in particular of Greek houses of the 
fourth century before Christ.2 I spent a week at Olyn- 
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thos and learned a little about the technique of digging 
with a knife. 

In Athens the ancient agora has been excavated for 
the past ten years under the able direction of Mr. T. 
Leslie Shear, of Princeton University. The excavations 
are on a very large scale and the method of digging 
has been so well worked out that the whole project 
is a model of what an excavation should be. The results 
have been very important and interesting and I cannot 
begin to describe them here. They have been published 
in Hesperia, the journal of the American School, where 
you may read them at your leisure. 

At Olympia the Germans have been digging for over 
fifty years. In the fall of 1988 and the spring of 1939 
they undertook to uncover the stadium. Its site and its 
dimensions had always been known but heretofore little 
work had been done to determine its exact dates and its 
various building periods. The results were astounding. 
Below the level of the fifth century stadium on the 
long sides, numerous bronze objects were found in a 
very good state of preservation. There were bronze 
helmets, tripods, greaves, sculptured armbands of shields, 
shields themselves, and many other things of that sort. 
These objects appear to have been the votive offerings 
of the winners in the contests. As such they were 
sacrosanct and when the stadium was rebuilt they could 
not be removed. Many more will probably be found 
when the whole area is uncovered. They are of great 
importance for they form the greatest collection of 
bronzes of the sixth and early fifth centuries that has 
ever been known.’ 

At Delphi the French have been excavating for al- 
most fifty years. In the spring of 1939 they decided to 
take up the paving stones of the Sacred Way and relay 
them. Under the paving were found some very lovely 
gold objects, including parts of gold and ivory statuettes. 
These finds are also of great importance for they date 
from the sixth century before Christ, and it is the first 
time that any part of a chryselephantine statue has ever 
been discovered.* 

Lest you might think that the Americans were not 
making any remarkable discoveries, let me tell you 
about the finds at Pylos. Also in the spring of 1939, 
Mr. Blegen, of Cincinnati University, who had been 
working at Troy for many years, began to dig at Pylos. 
The remains of a large Mycenaean building were found 
and it was thought possible that they might have been 
the palace of Nestor. In the rooms of the house 620 
inscribed clay tablets were discovered. They appear to 
have been the records and inventories of the palace and 
are written in a script that is not at present dicipher- 
able. They are of tremendous importance for our knowl- 
edge of the language cf the Mycenaean period, and the 


reading of them offers a challenging problem to scholars.5 _ 


The place I liked most and where I spent the greater 
part of my time was Old Corinth. The American School 
has been conducting excavations on the site for over 
forty years, and in the last few campaigns has uncov- 
ered the greater part of the agora down to the Roman 
period, and in some instances the Greek periods. In a 
few places the digging has brought to light the remains 
of the early bronze ages and the neolithic period, show- 
ing that the site has been occupied almost continuously 
from neolithic times down to the present day. My own 
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particular work was with the coins found in the excava- 
tions, but for a time, as a rest from coins, I learned 
how. to dig. I was given a small area to clean and two 
workmen to do it. One of our projects was the clearing 
out of what we thought to be a cistern but which turned 
out to be an opening into the water system of the 
ancient city. It went down about thirty feet and then 
met a cross channel. I shall never forget the workman 
who dug it. He was a little fellow but powerful, an 
old hand at the business, and he knew much more about 
it than I did. He was very fond of garlic sandwiches 
and ate one, I am sure, every day. As the well got deep- 
er I did not need to look over to see if Niko were there. 
The perfume of garlic met me a few feet from the edge. 


In all the months I spent at Corinth I never once 
tired of the lovely view to be seen in any direction 
I looked. Corinth is on the third rise above the level 
of the sea. To the north it looks out over the plain 
of the Corinthia with its miles of vineyards running 
down almost to the water’s edge. Across the gulf of 
Corinth is the peninsula of Perachora with its ever- 
changing coloring, and beyond that rise the mountains 
of Helicon, Parnassos, and Chionia, with their peaks 
snow-capped during most of the year. The outlines are 
so sharp in the clear air that they give the effect of 
being two-dimensional. To the west on the southern 
side of the gulf is Mount Kyllene whose snowy top is 
pink in the winter sunrise. To the east are the narrow 
isthmus, which joins the Peloponnesos to the rest of 
Greece, and the Saronic gulf leading to Athens. To the 
south is the flat-topped rock, Acrocorinth, the citadel 
of Old Corinth. Three sides of it are steep and the only 
real approach is from the west. It had always a strong 
fortification wall from early pagan times to the period 
of the Turkish domination, and never in its history was 
it taken by storm, and only once or twice by the fifth 
column within. The walls still stand but in ruins. From 
my window I could see Acrocorinth and often I thought 
I saw a sentinel on guard. It was only a lone fragment 
of the wall but it gave the impression of protecting all 
that lay below. 


One other vivid memory of Corinth I shall always 
keep. It is a memory of waking up on a dark night 
rather frightened and not sure of where I was. Suddenly 
in the distance I heard the faint tinkling of sheep bells 
which grew louder as the flock approached. Then the 
shepherd began to play on his pipe a tune that was 
different and lovely and must surely have been such 
as Marsyas played in the contest with Apollo. The sheep 
bells were the harmonious accompaniment as the player 
passed the house. Gradually the music died away in 
the distance and I went back to sleep secure in the 


thought that there was still beauty in the world. 


1 Read at the Latin Teachers Institute during the Summer 
Session of St. Louis University, June, 1942. 

2 The results of the excavations at Olynthos have been pub- 
lished in a series of volumes entitled The Excavations at 
Olynthos. Preliminary reports may also be found in the various 
numbers of A.J.A. 

3 See A.J.A. XLIII, pp. 338-340. 4 Jbid., pp. 342-343, and 696. 

5 Carl W. Blegen and K. Kourouniotis, “Excavations at 
Pylos,” AJ.A. XLIII, pp. 557-576. 


Horum nimirum aspectus impulit illos veteres et admonuit, 
ut plura quaererent.—Cicero, Tusc. 5, 69 
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Perhaps you are teaching your class to read Latin as 
the Romans read it, i. e., by taking in the meaning of 
each sentence in the Latin word order. The use of this 
method implies that the reader keep his mind open to 
the various meanings and functions of each word as it 
occurs, without however giving a final decision until 
warranted to do so by the trend of what follows. The 
preparatory mental grasp of the various possibilities of 


-each word must in the beginning be an explicit process, 


though as time goes on it will become instinctive. In 
the beginning especially it will be impossible to grasp 
all the possibilities of each word; the reader will have 
to content himself with the main probable meanings and 
constructions. Which are the main probable construc- 
tions for each of the nouns to be met with in reading? 
—This interesting question is answered by H. P. O’Neill, 
S.J., in C.B., October, 1926. 


The general diffusion of half-digested information 
does not raise the general level of intelligence, which 
can only be raised to any purpose by thorough self- 
culture, by assimilation, digestion, meditation. The 
busy bee is a favorite simile with us, and we are apt 
to overlook the fact that the least important part of 
his example is buzzing around.—Charles Dudley Warner, 
A Little Journey in the World. 
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